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EXHIBITION OF PAINTERS IN 
PASTEL. 



By Mary Gay Humphreys. 



Thk first exhibition of the Painters in Pastel, 
so long anticipated, opened brilliantly at Moore's 
Art Gallery, 290 Fifth Avenue. The undoubted 
interest in the exhibition arose first from the fact 
that pastel, in this country, is associated with a 
period in art not brilliantly luminous ; and 
secondly, that it is in the hands of a group of 
men who have the courage of youth and who 
have brought to the service of art an equipment 
of enthusiasm which has been already recognized 
in otber directions. If. they concerned themselves 
with the forms of expression rather than that 
which is to be expressed, it is because the forms 
had been hitherto neglected, and the good they 
accomplished was for art in a wider sense than is 
concerned in the reputation for picture making of 
the individual. 



for himself. That he believes earnestly in the 
freshness and responsive qualities of pastel to 
impressions fleeting, and also to work more 
thoughtfully considered, he fully demonstrates. In 
landscape he renders "A Bit of Holland Meadow," 
a tow path with stony greens, and a vigorous 
marine, also a Holland scene in grays. "The 
Dividing Line" gives groups of small figures, but 
his most important contributions are in single 
figures. The well-known corner of his studio 
introduces a pretty figure, but seems chiefly to 
illustrate the use of pastel in rendering the various 
textures of his bric-a-brac. 

The most striking work is a color problem, in 
which yellow pink is made to yield up its value 
against a lighter-toned wall. The figure otherwise 
is one of the most attractive of Mr. Chase's 
drawings. The girl leans forward in a listening 
attitude, the sense of sudden movement just arrest- 
ed being finely given. 

The work shown by Mr. Robert Blum has 
importance , of another kind since it is altogether 
an individual expression. In the three principal 
works the subject counts. This may not have 



dear to us artistically. Mr. Blum's contributions 
take wider range. There is an impression along 
the elevated road, and a Spanish girl, the medium 
of a scheme in red and grays. 

Mr. Carroll Beckwith follows in point of 
numbers, and as one of the earnest promoters of 
the work in pastel. He also repeats some of his 
work, as the girl with a vail, and is much more 
successful with his portrait of a child than in his 
larger, more ambitious, peasant. 

In point of color Mr. Edwin H. Blashfield 
demonstrates the richness to be obtained in pastel 
in his Sibyl, as does Mr. Ulrich, its force of 
expression in the head of a negro boy. It is one 
of the hopefully, significant signs of Mr. Ulrich's 
art that in whatever he does, he claims attention. 
Nothing could be more different from his usual 
work than this in the. present exhibition, at the 
first glance. But the same qualities— subtlety, 
projection, solidity — which distinguish his smaller 
works, are present in the same degree in the two 
drawings exhibited here, which otherwise are 
distinct from one another, the diesta adding color, 
an arrangement in reds, a field which Mr. Ulrich 
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The position of Mr. W. M. Chase, who is the 
moving spirit of the group, illustrates this. He is 
/far less concerned in the actualities of his personal 
work than in the possibilities of art in general. 
He cares so little for his subject that he repeats it 
in every way in the face of a public that cares 
much for the subject. In here he seems to say : 
"You can do the thing this way, or if you prefer 
you can do it that way. Here is a new medium, 
or rather an old one dragged forth from the 
lumber Closets; look how it can serve your pur- 
pose." And he takes the same old theme, which, 
for purposes of instruction, nothing could be 
better, and renders it again. There is actual self- 
abnegation in work such as this. But the result 
is that the artists fit themselves out with a new 
box of colors, and we soon have a new and 
brilliant record. 

In the present pastel exhibition Mr. Chase's 
contributions of sixteen works fall in this cate- 
gory. He essays pastel in a number of widely 
varying subjects, and uses them as he might an 
eloquent argument. He pleads for a client, not 



been the artist's first intention. On the contrary, 
there is reason to suspect that he was concerning 
himself with light, air and the value of whites. 
But the drawings escape from merely technical 
considerations. "The Laundry," "The Chat," 
and the young women sewing at a window. The 
chief value of these to all who are not specially 
concerned in the capabilities of pastel, and this 
includes the public in general, which is expected 
to testify to its appreciation in other ways, is in 
the picturesqueness of -scenes natural and familiar, 
while the unexpected direction gives that sense 
of surprise which is always agreeable. Artists 
as» a class have not found much food for their 
powers in American girls ironing among piles of 
laundried clothes. But Mr. Blum has given them 
romantic interest. 

In "The Chat," the attributes of girlishness 
are happily conveyed. We have caught the 
young women, as it were, off guard, and we feel 
the charm and freshness of youth — it is the 
charm also of our cousins and sisters, not of 
Italians, Bretons, Swiss, or of nationalities less 



has not hitherto entered. Mr. McEnnis Sylvie, so 
manifestly derived from the ballet-girl by Comerre, 
which was sent here last season, does not claim 
the consideration of his study of beeches. Below 
this hangs a moonlight in October, by Mr. Walter 
Palmer, with poetic charm. The landscapes are, 
indeed, among the features of the exhibition. In 
the freshness of impressions they are not unlike 
water colors. Mr. Bolton Jones exhibits several 
works in subject not unlike those he has shown 
at other exhibitions in oil and water colors, and 
with equal success. Pastel seems to be especially 
adapted to outdoor work, since as there is no 
waiting for drying in, or preparatory manipula- 
tions of color, effects may be rapidly recorded. 

Since the phenomenal is never interesting from 
an artistic standpoint, Mr. Niemeyer's rendering 
of Niagara cannot claim the attention which, 
undoubtedly, it deserves. 

These works and their artists by no means 
exhaust the catalogue, which numbers also Messrs. 
Francis C. Jones, Francis Miller, W. A. Coffin, 
Charles Vanderhoof, and Miss Kate Greatorex. 



